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3 
introduction 


ial The layman and the unreflecting linguist will 
readily classify all the languages of the world, as of 
some given date, into living and dead. A Living -language 
will be one which still has native speakers, i.e. speakers 
whe acquired it through "the normal transmission of speech 
from parents to children" (BLOOMFIELD 1933, p. 13, ef. pps 
43, 55-56). It will therefore normally serve a contempor~ 
ary speech community and play a role in one or more con= 
temporary cultures. (Marginal exceptions might bs some 
obsolescent languages, of which only a few isolated, 
elderly native speakers remain alive, and some of the 
types of language without native speakers -~ pidgins, 
Jargons, artificial languages ~~ which happen to be in. 
the process of becoming languages with native speakers.) 
A dead language, cn the other band, will be one which no 
longer hag any astive speakers. In many cases it will 
neither serve any contemporary speech community nor play 

& role in any contemporary culture. 

Upon reflection, however, the linguist may find that 
this popular classification is too crude.* There exist, 
after all, a sizeable number of languages which no longer 
have any native speakers, and so are dead by definition, 
but which resemble living languages in “that they continue 
to play a role in one or more contemporary cultures, and 
in some cases to serve a contemporary speech community. 
Among the ebvious examples that might be mentioned are 
the various liturgical languages of Christianity, Ceo 
Seclesiastical Latin, Koine Greek, Church Slavonic, Clas= 
sical Amaenian (Grabar), Classical Georgian, Syrisc, Coptic 
and ithiopie (Ge'ez). Such languages, which though dead 
yet have the appearance of life, one might whimsically call 

"gonbie"™ languages. 


sous amas 


1 on obsolescent languages see wWADESI 1948; on the 
other marginal types see STEWART 1968. 


@ Not the least among whom was TRUBETZKOY (1927, table I). 


We can display the revised classification in a table: 


Has living native | 


speakers 
rlays a role in 
living cultures 


i-2 it is living languages that are the twentieth~ 
cantury linguist's favored objects of study; when he 

turns tc s dead language, he customarily studies it with 
reference to a time when it was still living, and treats 

it as he would any other living language. "Zombie" lan- 
guages are relatively neglected, although there have re- 
cently been a number of calls for research on them as 
suche” This neglect is unfortunate, because there are 
among the "zombie" languages such as have properties which 
are of theoretical interest not only to the enthropological 
or sociological linguist, but also te the general linguist. 
These properties are not shared by any living lancuage, 
past or present: From the linguist's point of view, 

these languages are sometines structurally abnormal (or 
even, so to speak, pathological) in comparison with living 
languages. In all fields of study abnormal and pathological 
cases are always of great importance for testing and re- 
fining current theories, and it is.the same in linguistics: 
it is the exception that proves, i.e. tests, the rule. 


1.3 It is clear in principle why."sombie" languages 
can differ from all living languages. "Zombie" languages, 
dike living languages, but unlike other dead languages, 
continue to play a role in contemporary cultures, and 
therefore, like all other parts of culture, are subject 


> Big. by SEGUY (1966, p. 151). 


to historical change.* To be sure, the cultural role mey 
be so restricted in some cases that the users of a "zombie" 
language can, if they wish, keep the effect of historical 
change to a bare minimum by a kind of "antiquarian feat" 
(BLOOMPIELD 1933, p. 13): a ease in point might be Classical 
Latin as a "zombie" language of academic ceremonial. iNever~ 
theless, in principle "zombie" Languages remain subject to 
historical change. 

Consider briefly one consequence of this. A living 
language may lose its native Speakers, yet continue to 
play some cultural role, becoming a "zombie" language. 
This will be a "zombie" languege which oncs had native 
speakers. This "zombie" language, being subject to his- 
torical change, may then develop to the point where it . 
gives rise to one or more descendent "zombie" languages. 
These will be "zombie" languages which never had any native 
speekerse Such "zombie" la:.guages, it is clear, are free 
of all constraints on the form of their existence and de- 
velopment which are imposed on living languages by virtue 
of taeirt everyday use in the mouths of their native speakers a 
it is not surprising that some "zombie" languages should 
develop into forms unparalleled --~ unparallelable «= among 
living languages. 


ded One purpose of this paper is to exhibit some of 

the peculiarities of "zombie" languages for the benefit 

of the theoretical general linguist, so that current lin- 
guistic theories may be refined or generalized where neces- 
sarye The other purpose is to bring together various 
scattered observations which seholars have already made 

on one or another of these languages, so that linguistics 
may move a little closer to an eventual systematic body 

of kmowledge sbout them, the lack of which has already 

been regretted by workers in several fields. 


* See NORAG (1958, 1962, 1969) for Hebrew and Aramaic, 
HOHRHALN (1957 and elsewhere) and OWG (1959, 1960-61, 1967) 
for Latin, and for Church Slavonic SOBOLEVSRIg (18913 
OHTJENKO (1931), TOLSTOS (1961, 1962, 1963), £ICGCHIO C1962, 
1967), USrETISKIS (1967, 1968, 1969), MATHIESEL (1972), the 
last with much fuller citation of the literature. 


Bs 


The second part of this paper is a case study of 
one "gombie" languages Synodal Church Slavonic; the last 
(third) part is devoted to some refinements in current 
linguistic theory which such sa "zombie" language seems to 
compel. In each part, the treatment is brief, without 
examples or documentation of any sort; the reader who 
wishes them nay consult my dissertation (1972), especially 
chapters I and IIA for the second part of the present 
paper (with details in chapters III, IV ana VI), and 
chapter IIB for the third part. 

This is a hastily written draft; I may on occasion 
have stated some points too forcefully, or without suf- 
ficient mention of exceptions. The reader will find a 
fuller, more balanced statement of many points in the 
dissertation. 


2 
A Qase Study: Synodal Church Slavonic 


29h . Church Slavonic is a Slavic danguage first stan- 
dardized ca. 863 A.D. by two Byzantine missionaries, St. 
Cyril (Constantine) end St. Methodius, who invented a new 
alphabet (now calleé "glagolitie") for that lenguage and 
translated biblicel, liturgical and patristic texts for 
the use of Christian Slavé in their worship end study. 
After various initial upe and downs, Church Slavonic even~ 
tually found a stable cultural role es the Liturgical lan- 
guege of some Catholic Slavs (in modern terms: some Crosts) 
and as the liturgicel and scholarly language of all Ortho- 
dox Slave (in modern terms: Russians, Ukrainians, Belorva~ 
sians, Serbs, Hacedoniens, Bulgerians). By ca. 1400 A.D. 
the Orthedox, but non-Slavic, Rumanians hed joined the 
Orthodox Slavs in the use of Chureh Slavonic. With the 
growth of modern standard vernacular languages in these 
regions (from ca. 1700 A.D. on), the cultural role of 
Chureh Slavenie became more and more restricted, so that 
at present 1t survives only as a liturgical language, and 
oven in that function is is now in competition with ver- 
Gacular standard lengueges (and, among Catholic Slavs, 

ef course still with Latin). 


2olel As Chureh Slavonic developed over the centuries, 
it split into a number of branches, the mest important. 

of which were formed as the result of religious schisms 

and reunions. Thus, the schism between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Eastern Orthodox Churches (1054 A.D.), 

once it became established, led to the formation of a 
Catholic and an Orthedox branch of the Church Slevonic tra- 
dition. Catholics continued te write Church Slavonic with 
the glegolitic alphabet; Crthedox gradually gave up the 
glagolitic alphabet in favor of the other Slavie alphabet 
(now called “cyrillic") which had been devised in Bulgaria 
ca, 900 A.D. by hellenophile litterati. iater, the con- 
fessional union (1596 A.D.) of Orthodox Ukrainians and 


Helorussians with the Catholic Church, with the privilege 
of retaining their customary rite, and then the schism 
(3652 A.D.) between the Russian Orthodox Church and the 
so-called "Old Believers" resulted in a further division 
of the Orthodox, eyrillic tradition into three branches. 
During the nineteenth century this process ceased to be 
operative: schisms and reunions after ca. 1800 A.D. did 
not produce any further branchings of the tradition. 
To summarize this in a chart: 
“Types of Church Slavonic ~— 


| Confession 


New Types 


1500 1800) 


mpg tee fe 1300 - 


“Hoo 


Glagolitic 


Catholic | 
Chureh |: 


ner mee 


Ruthenian 
Cyrillic 


Common or 
Synodal 
Cyrillic 


Orthodox — 
Churches — 


Old Ritualist | 
Cyrillic 


Old Belief | 


201-2 Chureh Slavonic alse changed with changes in the 
attitudes of its users toward it, i.@. with changes in 
their netalinguistic attitudes. These changes, as we shall 
presently. see, affected the language at the very root of 
its being. 

We find two major sets of changes in netalinguistic | 
attitudes in the history of Church Slavonic; we can there~- 
Sore distinguish three successive traditions of netalinguistic 
attitudes toward the language, ica. three successive 
eelensisaatsse traditions, which we may conventionally cal) 

the Gysillo-hethodien, the Zubhynian, and the Neletian, 
uaning thea after certain leading figures in the hist ory of 


each. 


Ee 


These three metalinguistic traditions correspond 
ghronclogically, more or less, to the usual division, 
nade on linguistie grounds, of Church Slavonic into 
Beriy» Middle and Late (with Qld Church Slavonie being 
the most archaic form of Early Church Slavonic, and New 
Church Slavonic being the modern forms of Late Church 
Slavonic), which is shown on the chart sbove. 


ZeheQ-L The Cyrillo-Methodian Metalinguistic Tradition. 
Ags first standardized, Chureh Slavonic seems to have 
bean intended to be a netional or supra-national standard 
ianguage of the seme aort ag were at that time Greek , 
Latin, Georgian, Armenien, Syriac, ete.: it was to be the 
Slevs' own means of communication and communion with one 
another and with Goa.t As such, there would be no cobjec- 
tion in principle to the existence in it of minor local 
veriationse In pronunciation -- and reflecting pronunci- 
ation, also in orthography -— we find certain variations 
of this nature more or less systematically carried through 
(principally in the reflexes of Common Slavic “tj, *dj 
and *g, *9), and so we distinguish at least four standard 
sub=types of Early Church Slavonic: Czech, Serbo-Croatian, 
Bulgarian, East Slavie. In grammar and lexicon, however, 
we find not so much clearly defined lecal sub-types as 
rather a sort of "syncretism": with relatively few excep- 
tions, all granumatical and lexical forms which have been 
current at any time and any place can be used more or less 
feeely by scribes of later times and other places..* 


SeLe2-2 The Euthymian Metelinguistic Tradition. 

In the fourteenth century the metalinguistic attitudes 
of the Orthodox users ef Church Slavonic begin to undergo 
the first of the two major chenges, under the influence 
apparently of similar, but less prominent, developments . 


1 see SEvOENKO 1964 and the litereture there cited. 
@ Gf. KARLGREN 1926, pp. 30-32, 63-64, on a similar 
phenomenon in Chinese, vig.: "The Chinese literary languege 
is extremely syncretie. All grammatical expedients which 
have been current at any time in the past, can be used 
promisecuousiy in the literature of later epochs." (pp. 31-32) 


se 


among the Greek Orthodox. (By reason of the existing 
schism, the relatively few Catholic users of Church Sla~ 
vonic remained unaffected by this shift in metalinguistic 
attitudes, continuing in the Cyrillo-iiethodian metalin- 
guistic tradition as before.) Among these changes was one 
of crucial importance: the view developed, and was promul~ 
gated by a number of influential teachers, that words in 
and of themselves had meanings, rather than merely that 
Cas we hold today) people have meanings for wordse It 

was taught that there was a necessary connection between 
the particular significans and the particular sicnificatun 
of the linguistic sign, with no element of arbitrariness 
within the given language. A consequence of this view, 
which is explicitly drawn in a number of writings of the 
era, is that even a grammatical mistake in writing or 
speaking a text -— perhaps even an accidental slip of the 
pen or tongue ==, if it happened in the wrong place, could 
produce a heretical statement, and that the scribe or 
speaker to whom this has happened thereby has become almost 
a3 much s heretic as if he had deliberately stated the 
heresy in point. It thus became risky even for the learned 
to write, and much more risky for the unlearned, who night 
easily confuse different grammatical forms that had long 
since merged phonetically in their vernaculars. And so we 
find St. Euthymius, Patriarch of the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church at the end of the fourteenth century, forbidding 
the unlettered to write books at all. It is at this time 
also that scribes and granmarians first begin to work out 
complicated systems of graphic oppositions between hono- 
phonous spellings, following certain Greek models, in order 
to distinguish between pairs of grammatical and lexical 
forus which were no Longer pronounced differently in one 

or another Slavic vernacular (in some cases, even, batween 
forms which had never been differentiated in Slavic, but 
which were differentiated in Greek). The possibility of 
doing this in writing more easily than in speech gave the 
written form of a text a measure of dominance over the 
spoken form: ideally, one now was to speak Church Slavonic 


a3 if one were reading an accurate written text aloud, 
rather than reciting or composing an unwritten, and there- 
fore in principle inaccurate, text es one spoke. Thus 
Church Slavonic, in the Orthodox tradition, came to be 

not only a means of communication and communion, but also 
a sort of verbal, visual icon of given theological truth. 


2-L.2-2 The Meletian Metalinguistic Tradition. 

In the late sixteenth century the metalinguistic 
attitudes of the Orthodox users of Church Slavonic began 
to undergo the second of the two major changes, this time 
under the influence of European attitudes toward Latin. 
(This change affected also the Catholic users of Church 
viavonic, whe passed directly from the Cyrillo-Methodian 
to the Meletian tradition at this time.) Now users began 
to regard Ghureh Slavonic as standing in the same relation 
ship to the es yet unstanderdized Slavic vernaculers as 
did Latin to the vernacular standard languages of Europe. 
There are three consequences of this. First, Church Sle- 
vonic becomes much more highly and puristically standardized 
than ever before, even to the point of condemning the exis- 
tence of local sub-types of the language, which had been 
allowed during the early period and not disallowed during 
the middle period. (The Euthymian metalinguistic attitudes 
required only the differentiation ef homephonous forms to 
be observed; the exact phonetic or graphic means by which 
this differentiation was accomplished were of secondary 
importance.) Each confessional group began to standardize 
its Church Slavonie into one uniform type. (After 1596 A.D. 
there were both cyrillic and glagslitic types in the Catholic 
Church, and the difference in alphabet seems to have pre- 
vented complete leveling, although many differences were 
eliminated.) Moreover, only at this time did full~length 
grammars of Church Slavonic begin to appear, treating _ 
orthography, accidence ("etymclogy", i.e. morphology) and 
syntax «~ and even prosody (i.e. versification)s the fullest 
of these was published in 1618-1619, and is by a certain 
Meletius Smotrys°kyj. (Until this time, apart from veriouse 


tracts on orthography, there existed only one short sketch 
of Church Slavonic grammar, some 7 1/2 pages long in modern 
print!) Second, the old attitudes about words having 
meanings in and of themselves and texts being heretical 
Simply because of misspellings were discarded as supersti- 
tious (except among the "Old Believers," who went into 
schism precisely over this point); the elaborate ortho~ 
graphic conventions remained in force, but without their 
former motivation. Third, as the use of Latin became 
gradually narrower and narrower, and that of vernacular 
standards wider and wider, in Europe, so among the Slavs 
did the use of Church Slavonic grow more and more restricted, 
and various Slavic vernaculars were cast into the form of 
standard languages. This process continues even now. 


202 While all this was happening, the corpus of Church 
Slsevonic texts was continuing to grow as a result of the 
efforts of countless translators, writers and editors who 
lived at many different times and places, spoke many dif- 
ferent vernacular Slavic -- and sometimes non-Slavia -=« 
yorneculars, and (in the absence of full-length granmers 

of the language) exhibited many different levels of com 
petence in their use of Church Slavonic. Because of this 
variety, end because of the fact already remarked (2.1.2.1), 
that Eerly and Middle Church Slavonic were highly syncretic 
in matters of graumar and lexicon, it happened that the 
corpus of biblical, liturgical snd patristic texts which 

hed been formed by the start of the Late period was extremely 
diverse in its grammar. Nor was this grammatical diversity 
random: it was conditioned by the provenance of the separate 
texts and parts of texts in question. 

This grammatical diversity was not leveled out during 
the Late period, when the types of Chureh Slavonic and the 
corpora of Chureh Slavonic texte were being standardized 
by the printers snd their editors. For reasons which ere 
not clear, the standardization was principally orthographic, 
secondarily lexical, and hardly grammatical at eli. 


As a result of this, the standard printed corpora 
of biblical and liturgical texts for each of the various 
types of hew Church Slavonic are extremely diverse in 
their grammar. I would claim, indeed, that this diversity 
is so extensive, so massive, that the use in one or another 
of these corpora of certain grammatical forms, though not 
at all random, cannot be formulated without reference to 
the external, textual history of the various passages in 
which the forms oceur (and this textual history is so 
involved that even the specialist can no longer unscramble 
it: it can differ from sentence to sentence within any 
running text), 4.e. cannot be formulated in purely ecrammatical 
terms, even though -= to judge by the beliefs of the users 
~« jt is all one language, and the philologist cannot now 
separate any given text into different levels of language 
except in a very crude, appreximate way. 


203 Let us now focus our attention on one of the four 
types of New Church Slavonic: on Synoedal Chureh Slavonic. 


2aden First, we note that Synodal Church Slavonic 
(SyChS1) has a peculiar mode of existence. It exists 
independently only in the form of a virtually closed corpus 
of written texts. When a new text is composed (e.g. to 
commemorate a newly canonized saint), it is closely pat- 
terned after appropriate models already.in the corpus, and 
does not deviate toc far from its model. Spoken texts 

are wholly dependent on written texts, and take the form 
of written texts read sloud, rather then of texts composed 
in speech. Either the speaker locks at a written text be- 
fore his eyes (or, in the case of a familiar text, before 
his “mind's eye") and reads aloud what he sees, or if he 
has read the text aloud so many times that he knows his 
reading of it by heart, then he produces his reading in 
speech withavt lonking at the written text one more time. 
Spoken texts that ere independent of written texts are not 
found. 


BoBek Second, users of SyChS1 know how to read any 
written text aloud, and they do so differently according 
to which vernacular Slavic language is their native lan- 
guage (more precisely, the language by means of which 
they were trained to read SyChSl aloud). This vernacular 
tenguage we call the user's vehicle lenguages The most 
common vehicle languages are Russian, Ukrainian, Serbo~- 
Croatian, and Bulgarian. The written texts, it must be 
saphasized, are the same for all users in all linguistic 
respects; it is only the ways of reading them sloud that 
differ from user to uzer. 

horeover, the standard technique for reading aloud 
presupposed literacy in the vehicle lenguage (a realistic 
presupposition, since the literacy need be oaly minimal). 
The SyGhSl texts are written in a black-letter cyrillic 
alphabet of 46 letters and various supralinear merks. 

The user proceeds by mentally transposing the text, letter 
hy letter, into the modern cyrillic alphabet of his vehicle 
language (which will have from 26 to 30 letters and 1 or 2 
supralinear marks) according to a simple table of equivalences, 
whieh differs slightly from vehiele language to vehicie 
ienguage. He then reads this derived cyrillic text aloud 
by means roughly of the same habits that he follows when 

he reads aloud a written text in his vehicle language in 

a formal manner. (There are a few shibboleths of orthoepy, 
@.g» non-reduction of unstressed vowels, that a self-con- 
sciously skilled reader will observe in reading SyChS1 
aloud, but net when he reads his vehicle language aloud.) 
The spoken result of this is a proper reading of the SyChSl 
text aloud. 

Since the orthoepie rules are different for different 
vehicle languages, and since the table of letter-equivalents 
between SyChSi and the vehicle language is likewise different, 
there correspond to every written SyCnSl text as meny dif~ 
ferent spoken texts ss there are vehicle languages. 


? The vehicle language end Synodsl Chureh Slavonie stand 
in a relation of diglossia to one another (cf. FERGUSON 1959, 


2ebed third, users of SyGhSl may, if they wish, assign 
meanings to the texts which they read aloud, or hear read 
aloud. They do not have to do so: their hearers or fellow- 
auditors will not know the difference, end users disagree 
anong themselves whether it is important to understand SyCnSi 
texts or not (some claim that the priest and worshippers 
receive less profit from the service if they do not under~ 
stand its texts; others assert that what is important is 
that God, the angels and the devils understand, even if 
people do not). 

If a user of SyGhS] dces assign meanings to the texts 
that he hears, 1t is not by means of any prior study of 
the grommar of that lenguage that he does so, for he has 
not undergone such study: the subject is not taught, and 
the few, eranmers of that language that scholars have at~ 
tempted to write at various times lie urresd in the libraries, 
if even there, the users of the language not even knowing 
that such books exist. Instead, he constructs in his vehicle 
language a text which sounds as much as possible like the 
SyChSl text he has just heard, and then assigns the moaning 
of that vehicle language text to the SyChSl text. By and 
large, this results in 8 plausible interpretation, without 
¢o many bothersome gaps in understanding, even though it 
may differ widely from the original meaning of the Greek 
text from which the Church Slavonic was once translated. 
fhe reason for this is that the lexica and the major syn- 
tactic features of the vehicle languages and of SyChSl 
are all very similar, with certain limited exceptions. 

The user may also have in his memory a small number 
of equations between certain SyChS] lexical items and/or 
inflections] forms and the same sort of lexical items and/or 
inflectional forms in his vehicle lenguage. These he will 
have acquired from one or another of the brief pamphlet — 
“eranmars" that are ingirculation enong the users of the 
language; these panphlets are limited to the presentation 
ef such equations, either in alphabetical lists or in 
paradigms without any coumentary. 


Thus, corresponding to every written SyChSl] text 
thers are as many different interpretations of its mean- 
ing as there are vehicle languages. Wormelly, ail of 
these meanings will be plausible, similar in their gist, 
and not too far off from the meaning of the Greek source. 
Vhat is interesting, however, is that they will be very 
different from one another in the fine details of gran- 
matical structure by means of which the.more or less 
comnon "gist" of the meaning is ordered. These structures 
derives from the vehicle languages, and the latter. differ 
strikingly in these fine detsils from one another. Russian 
and Ukrainian are, roughly spesking, inflectional languages 
of a synthetic cast €on the order of Classical Letin or 
Classical Greek), whereas Bulgerian is of a much more ana- 
lytic cast (on the order of medern German), and Serbo- 
Croatian occupies s middie position. Russian, Ukrainian 
end, to a slightly lesser extent, Serbo-Croatian have a 
well developed case system of declensional inflections; | 
Bulgarian hae virtually nothing of this sort at present. 
Russian and Ukrainisn have a very simple tense system in 
conjugation; Bulgarian, om the other hand, has one of the 
more elaborate systems known among all the world's languages, 
and Serbo-Croatian is somewhere between these two extremes 
(different dialects vary). 

Qu Hote, incidentally, that Synedai Chureh Slavonic 

is an extreme case even anong “zombie" languages. There 
are other "zombie" languages which have a number of sub 
stantial grammars for reference, perhaps even a tradition 
of grammatical study going back to when they were still 
living languages, and/or which are used even es “zonbie" 
languages to counmunicate matters of immediate enpirical 
importance, e.g. Ecclesiastical Latin or Clessical (Grabar) 
Armenian. There are others where spoken texts are inde-_ 
pendent of written ones, at least to some extent, @ef. 
Syriec and Ge'oz (where the orthography is to some extent 
defective, from the orthoepic point of view). There are 
others which are not written at all, e.g. Sigi of the Dogon 


in Africa.’ Yet others sre used only by speakers of one 
vehicle language, and so do not show the parallel spoken 
texts and parallel meanings woich ere found in Synodal 
Church Slavonic. 

The sociolinguistic typology of "zombie" languages 
would seem to be worth working out in some detail. 


+ See LEIRIS 1948. 


3 
Consaquences for Linguistic Theory 


= We now turn to the importance of “zombie" languages 
in general, and of such a "zombie" language as Synodal 
Church Slavonic in particular, for the theoretical Linguist. 
As has already been remarked (1.2), linguistic theory has 
been elaborated almost exclusively on the material of pre- 
sent and past living languages, with dead and "zombie" 
languages taken into consideration only with reference to 
times when they were still living. "Zombie" languages 
considered as such, and not merely as former living lan-~ 
guages, have so far scarcely been used to test snd refine 
linguistic theory. As presently constituted, linguistic 
theory is in fact a theory of living languages only, and 
not necessarily a theory of languages in general, Are 
further refinements and generalizations necessary if it 

is to cover all types of languages? This is the question 
to which the rest of the present paper is addressed. 


Sol irst, should linguistic theory cover “zombie” 
languages as such? Clearly yes, unlegs we redefine the 
common term "a language” in a narrower, more technical 
sensee In fact, "zombie" languages are commen in cultures 
the world over. Moreover, cultures which do not have 
“gomble" languages in the strict sense, nevertheless often 
show phenomena in their vernacular languages, or based on 
the material of their vernacular languages, which resemble 
the phenomenon of "zombie" languages in certain ways: @.Bo 
special “sacral” levels of vocabulary parallel with ti.e 
ordinary “secular” level; imitation of "sombie" languages 
in the form of fake xenoglossia and/or giossolalia; sys~ 
tems of magic words, etec.~ 


1 gee HRDLIGKA 1903, VAN GENNEE 1908, po. 329-332, 
LEIRIS 1948, WILS 1963; p. 43. 


2 See on "sacral" vocabulary e.g. BLOOMFIELD 1927, 
WHITE 1944, STREHLOW 1947, pp. xviexxi, NEWMAN 1955, MOHR- 
HANN 1957, WILS 1963, CRYSTAL 1964, 1965, GOSSHANN 1965, 
GULDEN 1967; on xenoglossie and glossolalia HAY 1956, 
JAQUITH 1967, SAMARIN 1969(a), 1969(b), GOODMAN 1972; 
en magic words HALINOWSKI 1922, chs. 17=18, 1935, pts. 4 
and 6, OGDEN 1952. Of. also SAPIR 1915, FRACHTENBERG 1920. 


horeover, one might with reason claim that there are 
solid psycaological and seeial grounds for the widespread 
existence of such phenomene, including "zombie" languages, 
in human culturese~ They are in no sense abnormal phenon~ 
ene either from the anthropolegical or from the sociologi~ 
cal point of view. 

Finally, ss we shall note below, certain of the re- 
Pinements and generglizations which the existence of such 
“gonbie" languages as Synodel Church Slavonic seems to 
require in linguistic theory may be required also by lan- 
guages of other types, or are analogous with generalize- 
tions required by better-known phenomena in living lan< 
BURGE o 


Bok Second, can the theoretical principle be maintained 
"that the spoken language is primary, and that writing is 
essentially a means of representing speech in another ue- 
diua,"" or thet “the written form of a lenguage is entire~- 
ly secondary (in fact, quite irrelevant) so far as the de- 
seriptive linguist is concerned?" Or rether, are speech 
and writing "deux systémes co8xistants et dont les droits 
sont égeux?"© It appears that each of these extremes is 
an oversimplification of linguistic reality. 

On the one hand, both in the history of mankind and 
in the history of almost every individual speaking comes 
before writing, and writing is invented and normaliy is 
learned with the aid of speech. Moreover, the spoken 
texts sent and received in any society greatly surpess 
the written ones both in quentity and in immediate impor- 
tence. Again, the great majority of linguistic changes 
take place in speech, and are merely reflected in writing. 
Finally, it is above all the phonetic properties of the 


? See FRAIBERG 1959, pp. 107-119, MALINOWSKI loce. cit. 
in preceding fcotnote, VAN GENNEP 1508, ONG 1959, 
_—e 1968, chs. 1 and 4, LUCYK 1953 (review: Tone 1953). 
* tyoNS 196, De 38, 
9 ,IDA 1949, p. 1. 


© HIEINSLEV 1958, p. 106; ef. 1961, pp. 101-106, ULDALL 1944. 


ficusae (for the term see HJELMSLEV 1961, ppe 41-47), 
whether they be phonemes or graphemes, ~~ and only some~ 
times, secondarily, also their graphic properties -= 
that determine which of them can combine and which can 
alternate with each other in a given language. Thus, 
there is clearly a historical, social and structure] 
"primacy," so to speak, of speech over writing in lan- 
guage as a whole. 

On the other hend, it is by now well known thst 
written texts may be beth more and less than representa- 
tions of spoken texts, each on occasion manifesting lin~ 
guistis oppositions. which are not manifested in the other, 
that writing may be systematic in and of itself, and not 
just to the extent that it reproduces the systematicity 
of speech, and finally that written texts can be and often 
are read and-understood in a purely visuel.faghion, withe 
out any articulatory er auditory mediation. Thus, on 
occasion writing can exist in considerable independence 
of speech, snd can serve to sowe axtent in its stead. 

A "gombie" language such as Synodal Church Slavonic makes 
this aspect of the reletion between speech and writing 
particularly transparent. 

A balanced formulation ef the relation between speech 
and writing must express both of the abeve aspects.‘ 


Bod Third, the theory of the linguistic sigm as a 
unity of a single gignificang and a single gignificetum 


(per SAULSURE 1931), or as a function implied by its 

two functives, a single expresgion and « single content 
(per HJELMSLEV 1961), would seem to require some general~ 
ization. In Synodsl Church Slavonic we have a state of 
affairs in which e single significans or expression is 
simultaneously united with or enters into a sign function 
with as many parallel significata or contents as there 
are vehicle languages used to interpret thet significans 
or expression. 


7 For a fuller statement, with citation of the extensive 
literature of the question, see MATHIESEN 1972, pp. 113-116. 


To represent it in a diagram: 


Vehicle 
Languages 
No. i, 2» ate. 5 


Synodel 
Shureh 
Slavonic 


(OC « content, E = expression) 

This generalized sign function seems to be analogous 
to & similar generalization meds by some researchers in 
multilingualism, where for some multilinguale it is posited 
that in certein cages a single signifiecatum or content is 
siuulteneously united with ov enters into a sign function 
with @ number of parallel significantia or expressions, 
one for each of several different languages spoken by the 
multilingual & To vepresent this in a diagram gimiler to 
that given above: 


> Languages 
No. 1, 2, ete. 


8 So initially WEINREICH 1953, pp. 9-11. -- For a fuller 
treatment of these generalized sign functions gee HATHIESEN 
1972, ppe 106112. 


Note, incidentally, that a generative model of lan- 
guage, if it is to be applicable to cases suck as those 
described above, must have the power to generate any 
number of parallel contents corresponding to a single 
unambiguous expression as well as the power to generate 
any number of parsllel expressions corresponding to a 
single content. I leave it to the specialists in that 
field to decide whether any of the.current generative 
models fail to meet this criterion. 


5% Fourth, how should one define "a lenguage?" 

There are two well-established approaches, recently formu- 
Lated by GREENBERG (1957, p. 1) in the following terms: 

a language can be taken either (1) "as a system of signals 
conforming to the rules whieh constitute its grammar” or 
(2) "as a set of culturally transmitted behavior petterns 
shared by a group of individuals." similarly, HJELUSLEV 
(1928, pp. 7-9) discusses the same two approeches under 
the terminology of “la conception grammaticale" and "la 
conception non-grannaticale” of language. Can either of 
these be adopted to the exclusion of the other? 

It is clear from what has been said above that to 
adopt exclusively a definition of the first type would be 
to exclude st least some "zombie" languages, including 
wynodal Chureh Slavonic. (Indeed, if SILVERSTEIN's 
plausible analysis (1972) of Chinook Jargon is correct, 
it too would be excluded, although it is or was a living 
language!) . 

Yet to adopt a definition of the second type only 
would alse be to exclude a certain type of real language, 
the type formed by artificial languages (Interlingua, etc.) 
insofar as they have not yet “caught on" in any culture. 

If one is unvilling to make an arbitrary choice between 
the two types of definition, and if there is no cther type 
yet to be formulated which would avoid these problems, then 
the conclusion must be thet the entities commonly calied 
"languages" do not in fact form a natural class in reality 
(i.¢. in the universe), and therefore that there can be no 
science of language in the strict sense of the word. 


Oné possible way out of this dilenms is to adopt a 
definition such as that now often used in generative gram 
mar, that a language is a set of sentences, finite or in~ 
finite as the case may be. This avoids the problems raised 
by the existence of "zombie" languages and artificial lan- 
guages; it is a kind of common minimum to the two types of 
definition already treated. It is not clear whether it 
avoids the problems raised by SILVERSTEIN (1972). 
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Addendum 
FERGUSON 1959 is rptéd. in HYMES 1964, pp. 429-439, 


